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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

Statement  of  the  problem. 

To  formulate  a  plan  for  guided  independent  study  for  senior 
students  in  the  Haiversity  of  Connecticut  School  of  Nursing. 
The  study  was  undertaken  because  the  faculty  of  the  aforemen- 
"  tioned  school  felt  the  need  to  offer  its  students  an  opportuni- 
ty to  pursue  independent  study. 
Purpose  of  the  study. 

I         The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  formulate  a  plan  which  will 
serve  as  a  guide  for  the  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut  School  of  Nursing  and  for  the  refinement  and  de- 
velopment of  course  number  299 j  "Investigation  of  Special  Top- 
ics", to  be  offered  in  195l«    The  plan  evolved  therefore  will 

^1  present  objectives,  policies,  general  content  areas  and  possi- 
ble procedure.    Detailed  course  outline  should  be  the  result  of 
faculty  deliberations  and  so  is  not  within  the  function  of  this 
study. 

Scope  of  the  study. 

'         The  study  is  based  on  an  inspection  of  the  philosophy  re- 
l|lative  to  independent  study  in  undergraduate  liberal  arts  col- 
lege programs,  a  review  of  the  objectives  and  methods  of  inde- 
'I  pendent  study  found  in  current  practice  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, an  examination  of  the  philosophy  of  the  University  of 


Connecticut  in  relation  to  independent  studies  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  these  to  a  plan  for  senior  students  of  nursing  in  a  par- 
ticular collegiate  program. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  experiment  with  such  a  program  for 
students  of  nursing  nor  to  examine  first  hand  the  results  of 
such  programs* 

The  study  attempted  to  answer  the  following  specific  ques- 
tions : 

1«  What  is  the  philosophy  underlying  independent  study  in  the 
undergraduate  school? 

2«  How  widely  used  is  independent  study  in  collegiate  schools 
of  nursing  and  in  other  undergraduate  colleges  and  universi- 
ties? 

3»  What  can  be  learned  from  the  experiences  of  others  with  this 
type  of  plan  which  would  be  of  value  in  establishing  poli- 
cies, and  procedure  for  such  a  course? 

What  is  the  policy  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  in  re- 
lation to  the  setting-up  of  guided  independent  studies? 

5*  What  factors  in  the  School  of  Nursing  under  consideration 
might  effect  the  plan  which  is  evolved  which  may  or  may  not 
be  found  in  other  institutions? 

Limitations  of  the  Study. 

The  purposes  of  the  study  limited  the  amount  of  detail  to 

be  included  in  the  final  plan*    What  was  sought  was  a  general 

outline  of  a  plan  which  would  direct  faculty  thinking  rather 


than  a  blue  print.    Moreover  the  policies  of  the  University  in 
which  the  School  resides  provided  a  framework  within  v/hich  the 
plan  must  function.    Reliance  was  placed  directly  on  reported 
results  of  guided  independent  study.    Since  the  reports  are 
' based  on  critical  appraisal  by  faculties  with  experience  in 
planning  and  directing  such  a  course,  it  was  considered  that 
no  additional  benefits  would  be  derived  from  first  hand  inves- 
tigation of  these  plans. 
Sources  of  Data. 

Two  principle  sources  of  data  were  used: 

1,  a  revievr  of  the  literature  from  1920  to  1950  in 
I  books  and  periodicals  dealing  with  the  subject 

and  an  intensive  study  of  seventy-five  publica- 
tions selected  because  of  a  description  of  ac- 

! 

tual  experience  with  independent  studies. 

'  2.  a  simple  questionnaire  sent  to  thirty-two  col- 

li 

'  legiate  schools  of  nin'sing  which  are  members  of 

the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Nursing* 
Organization  of  Data. 

I  The  study  is  arranged  to  present  the  underlying  philosophy 

ii 

of  independent  study  in  Chapter  II.    Chapter  III  describes  the 
findings  of  others  in  various  types  of  guided  independent 
studies  and  Chapter  V  sets  forth  the  development  of  such  a 
course  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  School  of  Nursing.  A 
full  discussion  of  the  governing  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut  appears  in  Chapter  IV. 


CHA.PTER  II 


THE  PHILOSOPHY 


With  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  educators  felt 
the  need  and  saw  the  value  of  independent  studies  for  collegiate 

I  students.    Therefore  today  a  large  number  of  universities,  lib- 
eral arts  colleges  and  professional  schools,  and  a  relatively 

[small  number  of  collegiate  schools  of  nursing  have  independent  | 

I  study  programs.    There  is  a  vast  fund  of  literature  on  types  of 

ji 

jj independent  studies  as  special  problems  courses,  honors  courses, 
undergraduate  theses,  tutorials,  investigation  of  special  topics, 
free  reading  periods,  and  senior  seminar  courses, 

I         The  Committee  on  the  Function  of  Nursing  reports: 

The  hall  marks  of  a  profession  cannot  be  easily 
enumerated,  but  broadly,  every  profession  is  con- 
cerned with  the  grov/th  of  a  systematic  body  of 
knowledge  and  with  improving  the  services  it  of- 
fers to  the  public.    The  key  to  the  growth  of 
knowledge  and  to  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
service  is  research.    Only  through  systematic 
exploration  can  the  old  be  developed  and  im- 
proved and  the  new  discovered  and  applied. 

Research  workers  seldom  account  for  more 
than  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  membership  | 
of  a  profession.    However,  their  importance  is 
not  to  be  measured  quantitatively.    It  is  the 
research  worker  who  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  growth  and  the  progress  of  a  profession. 
\  The  work  he  does  leaves  its  mark  on  all. 

Much  of  the  confusion,  uncertainty,  and 
waste  that  we  have  found  to  exist  in  nursing  re- 
flects the  weakness  of  the  research  phalanx o-^ 


1  Committee  on  the  Function  of  Nursing,  A  Program  for  the 
Nursing  Profession,  p.  89,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, T^9 
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II 

Brown  states:    "The  nursing  profession  must. o .promote  re- 
search in  nursing  itself.    It  must  set  up  channels  through  which 

2 

new  ideas  can  be  received,  evaluated  and  used." 

The  Bixlers  have  written:  l| 

Teachers  of  nursing,  along  with  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators of  research,  must  accept  the  responsibili- 
ty for  development  of  competence  in  research.  Teach- 
ing and  research  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  professions. 
Those  who  instruct  must  develop  the  scientific  atti- 
tude in  students.    Iftider  their  stimulation  and  super- 
vision, students  can  begin  some  elementary  research, 
singly  and  in  groups.    The  classroom  can  become  a 
seminar  for  the  testing  of  hypotheses  and  conclu- 
sions. 

From  certain  points  of  view,  the  way  a  profes- 
sion plans  for  the  education  of  its  members  is  the 
most  crucial  thing  about  its  overall  program,  for 
here  is  the  process  which  changes  the  neophyte  into 
the  skilled  and  thinking  practitioner*3  l| 

They  also  stress: 

ti 

.....Until  institutions  of  higher  education  have  de- 
veloped programs  and  produced  numerous  nurse  scien- 
tists of  demonstrated  research  ability,  nursing  will 
be  unequipped  to  carry  forward  research  on,  a  scale 
comparable  to  that  of  kindred  professions.^ 

At  the  University  of  Connecticut  all  schools,  except  the  j 
School  of  Nursing,  offer  independent  study  courses  to  above  av- 
erage students  with  a  Quality  Point  Ratio  of  26  or  higher. 
These  courses  are  on  the  300 »s  level.    This  is  clarified  in  the 
college  bulletin t 


2  Brown,  Esther  Lucile,  Nursing  for  the  Future,  p.  100,  New 
York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  19^6. 

3  Bixler,  G.and  Bixler,  R.,  "The  Professional  Status  of 
Nursing",  American  Journal  of  Nursing.  ^5:732,  September  19^5* 


h  Ibid.,  p.  731 
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Courses  umbered  100  are  primarily  for  freshmen  and 
sophomores,  courses  numbered  200  for  juniors  and 
seniors,  and  courses  numbered  300  and  ^00  for  ad- 
vanced and  graduate  students • 

Undergraduates  are  allowed  to  take  courses  at  the 
300»s  or  ^00 's  level  only  if  they  have  a  cumulative 
quality  point  of  26  or  above  and  if  they  are  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  semester  of  University  standing. 
Exceptions  can  be  made  only  by  the  instructor  and 
the  dean  of  the  school  or  college  in  which  the  stu- 
dent is  registered. 5 

It  has  tentatively  been  voted  by  the  administrative  body  of 
the  School  of  Nursing  to  offer  individual  study  as  a  course  on 
the  200 »s  level  which  means  that  all  students  in  the  last  semes- 
ter of  the  senior  year  are  free  to  take  the  course  with  the  con-' 
sent  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 

The  purposes  of  the  Independent  Study  are: 

1.  To  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to 
work  on  a  research  problem  with  guidance  from 
the  faculty. 

2.  To  provide  a  source  of  research  data  to  be  avail- 
able to  other  schools  of  nursing  as  a  result  of 
the  course. 

3.  To  serve  as  an  evaluation  tool  for  selecting  | 

! 

distinction  scholars.  i 


4o  To  afford  the  student  an  opportunity  to  develop 


! 

some  skill  in  research  methods  and  to  appreciate 
the  advancement  of  research. 

5  The  University  of  Connecticut  Bulletin,  p.  ^2,  Storrs. 
Connecticut:  The  University  of  Connecticut,  vol.  1+5,  No,  3,  i 
December  19^9.  1 

i 

1 

!  CHAPTER  III 

THE  DATA:     ITS  SOURCE,  COMTENT  AI\fD  PATTERN 

i:         The  School  of  Nursing  became  aware  of  the  presence  of 
jcourses  in  investigation  of  special  problems  in  the  various 

I  schools  and  colleges  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  and  the 

I 

(absence  of  such  a  course  in  its  o\m  curriculum. 

Perusal  of  literature  revealed  the  widely/'  accepted  pattern 

! 

!of  independent  studies  in  universities,  colleges  of  liberal  arts 
and  professional  schools.  The  absence  of  such  a  report  from  un- 
dergraduate collegiate  schools  of  nursing  was  noted. 

Thus  the  second  method  to  find  data  was  a  postal  question- 
jnaire  to  a  selected  group  of  thirty- two  American  and  Canadian 
institutions  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Schools  of  Nursing  because  that  group,  perhaps,  includes 
jail  those  best  qualified  to  report  on  the  status  of  a  guided 
! independent  type  program  in  operation  in  schools  of  nursing. 
Since  the  questions  are  of  general  nature  no  attempt  has  been 
made  at  absolute  accuracy  of  interpretation  though  effort  was 
made  to  be  as  definite  and  accurate  as  possible. 

Postal  cards  were  sent  to  the  deans  of  each  of  these  schools 
requesting  specific  information  on  the  six  following  points: 

1.  Do  your  senior  students  of  nursing  participate  in  | 
j,  guided  independent  studies? 

2,  Are  these  studies  in  connection  with  a  special  course? 
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3 •  If  so,  what  is  the  name  of  the  course? 
'  How  much  college  credit  does  it  carry? 

5o  Is  it  an  elective  or  a  required  course?  i 
i         6.  "What  are  the  prerequisites  for  this  course? 

I 

Replies  were  received  from  thirty-one  schools  and  valuable 
information  was  also  volunteered,  in  addition  to  the  specific 
information  requested. 

'         A  study  of  these  replies  along  with  all  other  available 
data  indicated  that  twelve  institutions  on  the  accredited  list, 
about  38.7  per  cent,  were  apparently  offering  independent  stud- 
ies. 

I         There  seemed  to  be  some  confusion  in  connection  with  the 
meaning  of  independent  study.    It  was  found  that  of  the  twelve 
institutions  reportedly  offering  the  course  which  they  apparent- 
ly understood  as  being  independent,  ten  used  the  course  as  one 
of  report  writing  on  assigned  subjects  and  requiring  little  in-  ll 
dependent  investigation. 

Only  two  institutions  reported  a  course  in  operation  ac- 
cording to  the  true  meaning  of  guided  independent  study  i.e., 
(1)  selection  of  problem  of  individual  interest;  (2)  individual 
research  and  study;  (3)  drawing  of  conclusions  and  presenting 
recommendations;  (h)  consultation  with  faculty;  (5)  discussion 

[with  others. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Nursing  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  School  of  Nursing  offer  courses  which  re- 
squire  the  student  to  select  a  problem,  do  individual  research 

— — ^  =^ — —I 
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and  submit  results. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  a  course  entitled: 

Advanced  Problems  in  ITursingo         varied  credit. 
A  study  of  ways  and  means  of  improved  nursing  care 
through  an  intensive  study  of  selected  problems. 
Open  by  permission  of  the  instructor.^ 

The  course  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  is: 

Analysis  of  Nursing  Care.    Studies  of  nursing 
practice.    Each  student  works  on  an  individual 
problem  with  the  view  to  designing  an  improved 
nursing  procedure,     (h  credits )2 

Therefore  of  all  the  collegiate  schools  of  nursing  included 
in  this  study,  only  6.^  per  cent  actually  offer  the  opportunity 
of  guided  independent  study. 

Further  data  was  gathered  by  reading  on  the  extent  of  the 
adoption  of  the  independent  study  program  in  American  colleges 
and  universities. 

Aydelotte^  reports  that  of  the  200  colleges  and  universi- 
ties on  the  list  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities, 
75  per  cent  are  attempting  "to  provide  special  facilities  for 
the  best  and  most  ambitious  students,  freeing  them  from  the 
regimentation  of  average  standards,  and  giving  them  opportuni- 
ties to  go  forward  at  a  faster  pace."    This  is  on  a  Bachelor's 
level. 


1  University  of  Pittsburgh  Bulletin ,  School  of  Nursing  An- 
nouncements for  19^-1950^  p»  ^ 

2  University  of  Minnesota  School  of  Nursing  Announcement, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  University  of  Minnesota,  19^+9,  p.  36o 

3  Aydelotte,  Frank,  Breaking  the  Academic  Lockstep,  p.  28, 
New  York;  Harper  &  Brothers ,  19Mf .  


I! 


Various  plans  have  been  adopted  and  include  the  follov;ing: 

(1)  Honors  Course  -  above  average  students  pursue  a 
prescribed  course  of  study,  write  a  thesis  and 
take  an  examination, 

(2)  Independent  Study  -  student  selects  a  subject  and 
pursues  it  with  the  aid  of  an  advisor, 

(3)  Project  Method  -  assignments  made  and  research  car- 
ried out  to  find  answers, 

(4)  Free  Reading  Periods  -  allows  student  to  delve  more 
deeply  into  assiga^ad  w  ork  prior  to  examinations* 

Honors  courses  are  reserved  for  the  most  part  for  the  aca- 
demically qualified  student  who  either  asks  for  permission  or  is 
invited  by  the  faculty  to  study  for  honors.     To  be  considered, 
the  student  generally  has  to  have  an  average  of  "B"  or  better* 
This  type  of  course  originated  more  than  a  century  ago  at  the 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  the  instruction  is 
by  individual  tutorials* 

As  early  as  1873,  Wesleyan  permitted  an  undergraduate  the- 
sis and  special  arrangement  of  courses.     In  1883  the  University 
of  Michigan  developed  a  "university  system"  vvhereby  the  abler 
students  were  excused  from  regular  requirements  and  allowed  a 
freer  and  more  specialized  program. 

The  three  methods  by  which  the  principle  of  special  provi- 
sion for  superior  students  has  been  developed  in  the  i^merican 
academic  system  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  are: 
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(1)  honors  work  or  independent  study  as  an  extra  acti- 
vity  over  and  above  the  degree  requirements. 

(2)  honors  work  or  independent  study  as  a  replacement  j 
for  a  course  or  courses  in  the  junior  or  senior 

year. 

(3)  honors  work  or  independent  study  replacing  entirely 
the  regular  curriculum  during  the  senior  year  or 
junior  and  senior  years.  | 

In  certain  colleges,  notably  Swarthmore,  each  honors  course 
is  planned  in  cooperation  with  two  or  three  related  departments* 
This  provides  a  broad  coverage  of  a  subject.    The  independent  j 
work  may  involve  a  broad  course  of  reading  of  the  survey  type; 
a  piece  of  intensive  research;  weelcly  seminars  where  there  is 
an  intelligent  discussion  of  each  others  papers  in  the  presence 
of  members  of  the  faculty;  presentation  of  results  of  research 
in  the  form  of  a  thesis;  and  participation  at  an  oral  or  written 
examination  or  both  by  members  of  the  faculty  or  by  "external 
examiners"  from  other  colleges  or  universities.    As  a  guide  for 
independent  research  and  the  honors  seminar  students  are  fre- 
quently given  a  syllabus.    This  is  a  very  flexible  guide  in 

II 

finding  materials  which  will  enable  him  to  study  a  subject 
thoroughly.  j| 

Higher  Education^  published  an  account  of  activities  of 
college  scholars  at  the  University  of  New  Hampshire.    During  the 

^    College  Scholars  at  New  Hampshire,  Higher  Education,  6:8l, 
December  19^9« 
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current  school  year  an  English  major  has  been  permitted  to  re- 
place in  part  the  courses  taken  in  the  senior  year  by  devoting 
his  time  to  writing  a  novel.    Another  student,  an  economics  ma- 
jor, has  been  permitted  to  spend  the  year  making  an  investiga- 
tion of  indirect  subsidy  on  transportation  agencies  with  parti- 
cular reference  to  future  development  of  motortruck  transporta- 
tion in  New  England. 

The  University  of  Biiffalo  voted  in  1931  to  place  all  senior 
college  students  on  the  same  level  of  independent  study.    A  re- 
port states:  "the  name  ^honors »  has  given  way  to  'tutorial*  be- 
cause every  student  deemed  worthy  to  enter  the  senior  college  is 
given  this  individual  treatment,  instead  of  merely  a  preferred 
minority.  "5^ 

This  article  also  stressed  another  very  important  point; 

It  is  obvious  that  the  programs  pursued  by  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  must  be  brought  into  line  with 
the  liberalized  and  individualized  curriculum  of 
the  two  upper  years;  that  the  interest  of  the 
student  must  be  caught  and  encouraged  at  the  very 
beginning;  that  'in  regard  to  method  many  of  the 
valued  and  certainly  much  of  the  spirit  of  the 
new  undertaking  would  be  needlessly  lost  if  he 
were  not  introduced  to  this  real  university  method 
before  the  last  two  years. *6 


The  independent  study  plan,  similar  in  some  respects  to  the 
honors  courses,  places  "the  responsibility  on  the  student  to 


5  Park,  Julian,  The  New  Curriculum  at  the  University  of 
Buffalo,  School  and  Society.  33:83^,  Jiine  1931. 

6  Loc.  cit. 


learn  rather  than  on  the  teacher  to  make  him  learn  and  thus  pro- 
!  vide  for  carrying  into  effect  the  fundamental  principle  that 
education  is  a  process  of  development  through  responses  to  urges 

I, 

Ijfrom  within  rather  than  from  without."''  j 
H         Certain  institutions  no  longer  require  class  attendance 

I  for  all  students:    University  of  Chicago,  Olivet  College  in  E 

i  " 
! Michigan,  Rollins  College  in  Florida,  Reed  College  in  Oregon,  | 

Bennington  College  in  Vermont,  Goucher  College  in  Maryland,  An- 

itioch  College  in  Ohio. 

Bennington  College  is  an  example  of  one  that  makes  avail- 
able to  students  an  individually  planned  program  of  study.  The 
college  year  is  divided  into  three  terms:    a  resident  term  in 

i the  fall;  a  non-resident  term  of  ten  weeks  in  the  mid-winter; 
and  a  resident  term  in  the  spring.    The  aim  is  to  give  the  stu- 
dent  a  liberal  education  which  will  provide  her  with  a  "working 

I  grasp  of  knowledge  which  it  has  taken  centuries  of  human  effort 

i to  accumulate.    It  must  connect  learning  with  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  world."      The  method  selected  by  the  college 

I  to  meet  this  aim  is  a  flexible  one  which  takes  into  consideration 
individual  differences.    Thus  the  student  selects  an  independent 
enterprise  as  a  thesis,  a  research  project,  a  piece  of  creative 
writing.    She  plans  with  the  help  of  her  counselor  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Non-Resident  Term  the  agency  where  she  will  spend 

7  McNeely,  John  H, ,  Changes  in  Traditional  Methods  of  Col- 
legiate Instruction,  School  and  Society.  ^1:213,  February  193 5* 

'         8  Excerpts  from  Bennington  College  Bulletin.  Bennington, 
Vermont,  19^9  o    


her  ten  weeks  non-resident  term.    This  is  usually  in  social 

I 

agencies,  offices,  schools,  stores,  factories,  research  centers j 
laboratories,  hospitals,  museums  and  libraries.    There  is  a 
definite  connection  between  learning  and  the  affairs  of  the 
world  in  this  kind  of  program,  i 

Antioch  College  has  instituted  a  so-called  cooperative 
plan  of  education  in  which  the  student  concentrates  on  basic 
theory  the  first  year  and  the  other  four  years  in  planned  work  i 
and  study.    The  curriculum  is  planned  according  to  the  individu- 
al needs  of  the  student  and  his  objective  in  the  work-a-day  [ 
world — thus  he  has  alternate  periods  of  theory  and  practice. 
The  usual  scheme  is  to  select  two  students  for  a  given  position. 
While  one  is  attending  the  college  theory  courses,  the  other  is 
working  "on  the  job,'*    They  reverse  situations  after  tv;elve 
weeks,    Antioch  "believes  how  wisely  a  man  lives  is,  in  the  end,,; 
the  measure  of  how  well  educated  he  is.    He  must  not  only  know 
but  use  what  he  knows.    Therefore,  Antioch  seeks  to  set  up  in 
education  a  continuous  movement  backward  and  forward  betv^een 

Q 

theory  and  experiment,  thought  and  action,  books  and  life,"'^ 

At  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  the  aim  seems  to  be  to  educate 
students  to  become  mature  human  beings,  capable  of  intelligent 
thought  and  action  in  their  personal  and  social  lives,    "To  be- 
come educated,  young  people  must  have  the  desire  for  growth  and 

9  Excerpts  from  Antioch  College  Bulletin,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio:  Antioch  College,  45:7. 


learning  as  well  as  the  ability  to  grow  and  to  learn.        In  or- 
ganizing and  carrying  on  their  courses  the  faculty  permit  stu- 
dents as  much  opportunity  as  possible  for  independent  v/ork. 
Their  progress  is  judged  not  only  by  how  much  they  have  learned 
about  a  subject,  but  how  much  responsibility  they  are  able  to 
take  in  planning  their  work,  carrying  it  through  without  fre- 
quent class  meetings,  studying  independently  in  the  library  or 
laboratory  or  studio,  as  well  as  results  in  conference  and  in 
class.    "This  type  of  experience  is  planned  to  do  away  with  the 
notion  that  teachers  are  expected  simply  to  deliver  wisdom  and 
students  to  receive  it  as  delivered, 

At  Hunter  College  students  are  permitted  to  do  a  special  re^ 
search  problem  in  economics  and  sociology  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Investigation  of  New  York 
City,    The  work  is  reported  to  be  stimulating  and  satisfying  and 
worthwhile  results  are  produced. 

In  certain  colleges  a  colloquium  is  held  weekly  for  the  diS' 
cussion  of  problems  in  a  field  of  study.    A  topic  for  each  meet- 
ing is  assigned  and  each  student  is  supposed  to  prepare  for 
stimulating  discussion.    This  type  of  method  is  held  at  Prince- 
ton, 

The  term  project  or  project  method  is  used  in  a  rather  free 
sense  to  indicate  that  the  assignment  is  made  in  large  units  and 

10  Excerpts  from  Sarah  Lawrence  College  Bulletin,  Bronx- 
ville,  New  York:  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  August  19^9,  p,  6. 

11  Ibid,  p.  15. 


by  independent  study  under  a  certain  amount  of  supervision,  the 

student  is  able  to  gather  the  data  which  he  feels  is  essential. 

Professor  Seashore  states: 

"what  is  said  in  the  best  books'  is  better  said  than 
what  is  heard  in  the  ordinary  lecture;  that  the  ma- 
ture student  should  be  encouraged  to  take  an  aggres- 
sive attitude  toward  learning  instead  of  merely  al- 
lowing himself  to  be  pursued  by  it."!^ 

The  free-reading  periods  plan  involves  the  setting  aside  of 

a  specific  number  of  days  in  each  semester  when  regular  classes 

are  discontinued  and  the  students  are  allowed  to  devote  this 

time  to  reading.    Harvard  University,  Cornell  University,  Rad- 

cliffe  College  and  Mills  College  are  some  where  this  practice  is 

encouraged. 

Mills  College  offers  several  types  of  independent  study. 

The  follo\^ing  is  taken  from  its  catalogue:: 

INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

Students  of  unusual  ability,  juniors  and  seniors,  with 
initiative  and  acquaintance  with  academic  method  may  be 
admitted,  with  the  recommendation  of  the  chairman  of 
their  department,  to  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  (195-199).  Such 
qualified  students  are  assigned  to  the  faculty  member 
best  able  to  supervise  the  student  in  the  recommended 
field  of  study, 

i  INDIVIDU&L  PROBLEMS  COURSE 

With  the  approval  of  the  department  and  instructor  con- 
cerned, a  jiinior  or  senior  student  may  register  for 
INDIVIDUAL  PROBLEMS,  numbered  ih^-lhS,  in  any  subject 
covered  by  a  course  listed  in  the  catalogue.    Such  work 
may  be  of  more  advanced  nature  than  that  of  the  regular 
course  or  may  be  offered  to  individuals  when  the  enroll- 
ment in  a  class  is  less  than  five. 


12  Seashore,  Carl  E.,  Trial  and  Error  in  the  Development  of 
the  Elementary  Coiu?se  in  Psychology,  School  and  Society,  33 J 78^5 
J\ine,  1931* 
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READING  VJEEK  ^ 

I 

A  reading  period  of  one  v^eek  is  scheduled  at  the  close 
of  each  semester  preceding  final  semester  examinations « 
The  purpose  of  Reading  Week  is  to  provide  students  with 
an  opportunity  to  consolidate  the  materials  covered  dur- 
ing the  semester  in  each  course  into  a  significant  whole.  ! 
Written  and  other  course  assignments  fall  due  before  the  j' 
beginning  of  the  reading  period.  jj 

The  choice  of  appropriate  means  to  encourage  the  student 
to  consider  the  meaning  and  value  of  course  material  as 
a  whole  is  determined  by  each  department  in  terms  of  its 
own  objectives.    During  the  reading  periods,  instructors 
are  available  to  assist  students  in  individual  conference 
or  in  voluntary  group  meetings, 13 

Thus  various  methods  for  stimulating  undergraduate  scholar- | 

ship  have  been  presented.    Certain  educators  have  written  about  | 

the  merits  of  such  courses.    Barrows,  Secretary  of  the  Division 

of  Educational  Relations  of  the  National  Research  Council  states: 

In  our  present  sj^'stem  of  higher  education  there  is  much  |l 
to  indicate  that  the  research  point  of  view  at  least  can 
be  profitably  presented  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
throughout  all  the  undergraduate  years,  and  that  a  few 
students  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  class  who  can 
be  successfully  led  to  develop  research  instincts  and 
ability  under  appropriate  methods  of  instruction, 1^ 

He  continues ;  >. 

..o,. without  interfering  with  the  acquiring  of  a  thorough 
and  systematic  grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of  a  sub- 
ject through  the  regular  courses  which  are  presumably 
calculated  to  give  this  grounding  in  the  best  way,  the  ' 
more  capable  students  are  introduced  to  methods  of  in- 
dependent work  and  are  likely  to  develop  a  taste  for  re- 
search on  account  of  early  achievements  in  pursuit  of 
this  independent  work.    This  kind  of  work  definitely 


13  Excerpts  from  Bulletin  of  Mills  College,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia: Mills  College,  February  1950,  p.  68* 

1^  Barrows,  Albert  L, ,  Studying  for  Honors  in  American  Col 
leges  and  Universities,  School  and  Society,  13:^-32,  April  1921* 
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prepares  such  students  to  meet  the  research  require- 
ments of  graduate  work,  ....or  the  better  to  engage 
the  varied  problems  of  professional  and  business  life, 
if  they  enter  these  occupations.    Moreover,  it  affords 
an  opportunity  to  encourage  exceptionally  quick  or  in- 
telligent students  to  work  to  the  limit  of  their  abil- 
ity without  being  held  down  to  the  pace  of  a  class  us- 
ually suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  average  student. 
These  effects  have  actually  been  observed  in  places 
where  this  method  of  administering  honors  courses  is 
in  operation,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  this 
type  of  original  work  on  the  part  of  the  undergraduate 
student  is  practical  and  worthwhile.    Though  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  students  enrolled  can  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  the  research  sense  to  a  marked  de- 
gree, there  would  still  seem  to  be  an  obligation  to  , 
present  to  all  students  a  vision  of  the  untraveled  j 
ground  in  each  of  their  fields  of  study.,.. A  number 
of  institutions  maintain  in  their  curricula  for  ad-  [ 
vanced  undergraduate  students  elective  research  ^ 
courses ... .which  have  much  the  same  educational  value  j 
as  the  honor  courses  and  which,  though  lacking  the 
perhaps  legitimate  stimulus  of  honorable  mention  for 
work  which  really  is  superior,  still  serve  the  major 
purpose  of  developing  in  students  a  craving  to  work 
upon  the  unknown  and  the  spirit  of  taking  their  great- 
est satisfaction  in  achievement  for  its  own  sake.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  prize  or  the  honor  that  after  all 
is  the  thing  for  which  the  student  ought  to  strive  as 
the  cultivation  of  a  deep  desire  to  work  and  achieve 
things  new,    ....to  work  independently  and  progressive- 
ly in  college  and  afterward  upon  whatever  problems  he 
may  meet — problems  which  must  be  largely  of  his  own 
choosing,  definition,  and  pursuit. -^5  ' 

Colburn,  advisor  on  research  at  the  University  of  Delaware 

voices  this  same  opinion t  ! 

It  is  important  to  extend  the  opportunity  for  individual 
research  projects  to  al^.  students.    Many  individuals  have 
a  level  of  creative  ability. .. .This  particular  ability 
is  not  revealed  by  grades  in  usual  courses.  Therefore 
an  individual  project  will  provide  those  students,  whether 
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their  normal  grades  are  high  or  low,  v/ith  the  chance  ^y- 
to  develop  their  latent  talents  in  this  important  area»-^" 

Thus  independent  research  opportunities  have  been  expanded  for 
all  senior  students  at  the  University  of  De lav/are  as  a  result 
of  a  new  program  toward  more  individual  instruction. 

After  Professor  Emeritus  Hocking  of  Harvard  University  re- 
turned from  a  yearns  teaching  in  Dutch  universities,  he  remarked 
as  follows  concerning  professors  and  students  in  American  uni- 
versities: 

Unless  the  student  has  his  o'vm  m-ental  initiative,  and 
therefore  his  o\m  Q_uestions,  the  labor  of  the  instruc- 
tor is  first  to  raise  the  appropriate  question  in  his 
mind  and  then  supply  the  answer... .He  will  not  find  his 
o\m  \iaj  to  relevant  books;  he  must  be  supplied  with 
bibliography,  estimates  and  directions,  and  then  quizzed 
from  time  to  time  to  see  that  the  reading  is  done  and 
perhaps  understood.    Mental  power  cannot  be  tested  by 
the  ability  of  any  student  to  answer  my  questions.  It 
must  be  tested  by  the  ability  of  the  student  to  frame  ^„ 
his  o\m  questions  and  devise  his  ovm  way  to  an  answer.  ''^ 

He  commented  upon  the  light  teaching  load  which  is  carried 
by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Dutch  universities.  Each  mem- 
ber spends  his  time  in  studying  and  writing.  "Lecturing  is  not 
the  professor's  main  work  but  the  fru.it  of  it."    He  continiies: 

The  Dutch  'dispuut'  faintly  resembles  a  seminar  but 
there  is  a  radical  difference.    The  seminar  is  the 
professor's  enterprise  -  the  dispuut  is  the  student's 
enterprise.    Membership  is  determined  by  the  students.,,, 
they  create  their  own  program  -  with  consultation  of  the 
professor  in  whose  course  the  dispuut  is  formed.  The 
professor  is  allowed  to  be  present  at  their  gatherings 

16  Fine,  Benjamin,  "Independent  Study",  Ilew  York  Times, 
Education  in  Review,  February  1950. 

17  Hocking,  William,  Teaching  in  Dutch  Universities,  Higher 
Education,  6:113,  January  1950. 


and  he  is  requested  to  comment  on  the  papers  read  - 
not  at  too  great  length.    Tea  and  cakes  likely  to 
be  served  as  break  in  the  two  or  three  hour  evening 
sessions.    Here  is  the  real  meeting  of  minds.-^^ 

Carmichael  once  vnrote: 

There  is  a  need  for  a  new  orientation  with  respect  to 
the  ends  and  means  of  college  instruction.  Discipline, 
knov/ledge,  ability  to  think  and  express  oneself  clear- 
ly, intellectual  initiative  and  independence  are  all 
recognized  aims  of  the  college 

In  a  plea  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  Williams  and  Jenkins  of  the  Air  Uni- 
versity of  the  United  States  Air  Force  wrote: 

Implicit  in  the  statement  of  aims  is  the  determination 
to  educate  rather  than  to  train  its  students,  to  de- 
velop in  them  the  ability  to  solve  problems  by  orderly, 
resourceful  and  original  thought  rather  than  merely  to 
prepare  them  for  the  routine  performance  of  techjniques.^O 

\Vhen  three  of  the  faculty  of  Teachers »  College  of  Columbia 
University  published  the  book  entitled,  "Developing  a  Curricu- 
lum for  Modern  Living",  it  contained  the  following  statement: 

We  believe  in  the  use  of  reason,  of  un trammeled  in- 
vestigation, of  encouragement  of  all  creative  abili- 
ty.   We  are  committed  to  science.    Our  changing  world 
demands  men  v/ho  have  developed  a  way  of  living  which 
tests  new  ideas,  explores  new  concepts,  and  rethinks 


18  Loc.  cit> 

19  Carmichael,  0.  C,  Toward  Better  College  Teaching,  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Teaching.  4^3rd  annual  report 
lWFl9^-b,  p.  12. 

20  V/illiams,  K.  &  Jenkins,  A,,  Improving  Instruction  in  In- 
stitutions of  Higher  Education,  Educational  Record.  29:1^9, 
April  19^8 » 


the  application  of  principles  in  new  situations.  Not 
what  an  individual  knows,  but  his  ability  to  use  what 
he  knows  as  he  faces  the  problems  of  his  daily  living 
is  a  fundamental  consideration  in  developing  a  curri- 
culum of  our  society. 

As  a  method  of  work  the  scientific  approach  im- 
plies the  habit  of  seeking  reliable  information,  of 
distinguishing  between  fact  and  fiction;  of  coming  to 
reasoned  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  careful  study 
of  all  available  data;  of  evaluating  conclusions  in 
the  light  of  new  evidence,  of  judging  the  effectiveness 
of  each  decision  and  forming  a  basis  for  more  satisfac- 
tory future  decisions. 21 

Dean  Horn  of  McCoy  College  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  when 
addressing  the  first  graduates  to  receive  a  B.S.  in  Nursing  de- 
gree from  Johns  Hopkins  said: 

The  content  of  science  courses  is  perhaps  not  so  impor- 
tant as  is  acquiring  an  understanding  of  scientific 
method,  developing  critical  judgment,  and  learning  the 
techniques  required  for  solving  professional  problems. 22 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Division 

of  Nursing  Education  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 

Fields  made  this  comment: 

A  professional  school  of  nursing  in  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  has  the  advantage  of  freedom  to  experi- 
ment which  is  a  tradition  in  higher  education. •. .a  ma- 
jor responsibility  of  the  college  administrator  is  to 
make  available  to  the  nursing  profession  every  resource 
for  research  within  his  institution.    This  must  be  done 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  education  of  nurses  but  al- 
so with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  nursing  practices 


21  Stratemeyer,  Forkner,  McKim,  Developing  a  Cinriculum  for 
Modern  Living,  New  York::    Bureau  of  Publication,  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  19^7,  p. 

22  Horn,  Francis,  Nurses  for  Our  New  World,  School  and  So- 
cietal, 69:257,  19^9 
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in  the  field.  There  are  highly  complicated  asjgects 
of  nursing  service  which  need  intensive  study,^3 


There  is  a  startling  variation  between  what  has  been  the 

most  accepted  pattern  of  independent  study  p:*ograms  in  colleges 

and  universities  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  against  that 

found  in  the  beginning  trend  in  the  nursing  education  field. 

The  following  chart  might  serve  to  present  the  sharp  contrasto 

COMPARISON  OF  SELECTION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PROJECTS 

OF  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING  WITH  OTHER  SCHOOLS 

AND  COLLEGES  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING  j 

POINTS  OF  NURSING  OTHER  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

COMPARISON 

1.  Elective  or 
required 

2,  Who  takes  it 


3.  What  year 

How  is  selection 
made 

5.  Area  of  Research 


I  6.  Determination  of 
methods 

7»  Meetings 


8.  Credits  and 
Determination 


j  9«  Length  of  coiorse 


23  Fields,  Ralph,  The  Responsibility  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities to  the  Profession  of  Nursing,  Teachers '  College  Record, 
51:159,  December  19^9. 


1,  Required  course 


2o  All  students 


3»  Senior 

Faculty  presents 
topic 

5»  Limited  to  one 
area 

6o  Methods  set  by 
faculty 

7*  Three  classes 
per  week 

8.  1  -  3  credits 
standard 


9«  One  semester 


1.  Elective  course 


2.  Students  above 
average 

3»  Junior  and  Senior 

h»  Student  selects 
topic 

5«  Not  limited 


6.  Conference  with  fa- 
culty ret  Methods 

7.  Seminar  weekly 


8.  3  -  30  credits  de- 
termined by  examin- 
ation and  thesis 

9«  One  semester  -  year 
to  two  years 


The  coarse  being  followed  by  schools  of  nursing  from  this 
chart  is  a  continuation  of  the  classroom  pattern  where  indivi- 
duality is  lacking.     It  would  appear  that  the  values  gained 
from  independent  studies  in  professional  schools  and  liberal 
arts  colleges  are  not  even  remotely  realized  by  the  nursing 
fieldo 


CHAPTER  IV 

!: 

I  THE  POLICIES  OF  THE  imiVERSITY  OF  CONNECTICUT 

I         All  courses  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  are  governed 
by  the  "Laws,  By-Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
i'the  By-Laws,  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  University  Senate 
jWith  Federal  and  State  Laws  Affecting  the  University  of  Connec-  | 
ticut."-'- 

I 

j         As  it  was  reported  in  Chapter  II  all  other  schools  in  the 
University  of  Connecticut  offer  independent  study  courses  to  a- 
bove  average  students  with  a  Quality  Point  Ratio  of  26  or  higher. 
All  students  of  nursing  in  the  last  semester  of  the  senior  year 

■ 

,are  free  to  take  the  course,  "Investigation  of  Special  Topics", 
'with  the  consent  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing. 
,         The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  Quality  Point  Ratio 
;system  at  the  University  of  Connecticut: 

Grade  of  A  is  equivalent  to  ^0  QoP.R,/  credit 

I 

I  1 
I         Grade  of  B  is  equivalent  to  30  Q.PoR./  credit  i 

I  i 

<         Grade  of  C  is  equivalent  to  20  Q.P.R,/  credit 

1         Grade  of  D  is  equivalent  to  10  Q.P.R./  credit 

Therefore  a  26  Quality  Point  Ratio  is  calculated  as  follows: 

!  Q.P.R.=  Total  Number  of  Q.P.R, 

:  Total  Number  of  Credits 

i 

1  The  University  of  Connecticut  Bulletin,  Storrs,  Connec- 
ticut: The  University  of  Connecticut,  vol.  no.  3,  December 
19^9. 


There  is  a  definite  regulation  concerning  the  niimber  of 

credits  vrfiich  a  course  of  independent  study  may  carry. 

Credits  earned  by  undergraduate  students  in  special 
topics  and  problems  courses  shall  be  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  six  in  a  single  department  in  any  one 
semester.^ 

Registration  in  courses  labeled  "credits  and  hours  by  ar- 
rangement" carries  the  following  responsibility: 

When  the  number  of  credits  to  be  earned  in  a  course 
is  not  fixed  in  the  catalogue  announcement,  the  instruc- 
tor shall  send  in  writing  to  the  Registrar,  before  the 
end  of  the  second  v:eek  of  the  course,  a  statement  of  the 
maximum  number  of  credits  which  can  be  earned  by  each 
student.    At  the  end  of  the  semester  he  shall  report 
for  each  student  a  mark  and  the  number  of  credits  actual- 
ly earned,  which  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  previous- 
ly fixed,3 

There  is  a  new  policy  established  in  connection  with  the 
j awarding  of  honors,  high  honors  and  highest  honors.    These  will 
be  based  on  an  overall  Quality  Point  Ration.    The  names  of  the 
, candidates  will  be  secured  from  the  Recorder's  Office. 
I         Distinction  in  a  given  field  -  a  distinction  scholar  -  is 

jto  be  based  on  work  in  a  special  problems  course, — a  guided  in- 

I 

dependent  study. 

Degrees  with  Distinction 

The  purpose  of  the  University  in  formulating  the 
regulations  concerning  degrees  with  distinction  is  to 
stimulate  its  more  promising  students  to  a  full  use  of 
their  powers  by  offering  them  an  opportunity  for  inde- 
pendent study,  to  make  them  ambitious  to  master  their 
chosen  field  of  knowledge  rather  than  merely  to  accumu- 
late credits  and  marks,  and  to  accord  suitable  recogni- 
tion to  those  who  show  true  scholarship. 

;  2  Ibid.,  p.  ^3 


3  Ibid.,  p.  37 


Candidates 

Each  department  shall  be  responsitle  for  selecting 
candidates  for  degrees  with  distinction  from  among  its 
major  students,  obtaining  their  consent  to  candidacy 
and  notifying  the  Registrar  that  the  candidacy  is  ap- 
proved o    Prospective  candidates  must  have  a  emulative 
quality  point  ratio  of  26  or  more  for  their  first  three 
years  except  that  departments  may,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Scholastic  Standards  Committee,  admit  students  who 
do  not  meet  these  requirements.    A  department  may,  on 
notice  to  the  Registrar,  withdraw  the  candidacy  of  any 
student  who  proves  unadapted  to  independent  study. 

The  Preparation  of  Candidates 

The  preparation  of  candidates  shall  be  supervised 
by  the  major  department.    As  a  prerequisite  to  examina- 
tion each  candidate  shall  complete  at  least  three  and 
preferably  six  credits  of  supervised  study  in  integrating, 
correlating  and  extending  his  knowledge  of  his  major 
field.    Exceptions  may  be  made  only  by  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Scholastic  Standards. 

After  consideration  of  the  student's  needs  and  ca- 
pabilities and  the  facilities  available,  the  student  and 
his  major  adviser  shall  decide  jointly  whether  it  is  de- 
sirable to  substitute  work  preparatory  to  the  distinction 
examination  for  work  in  courses,  and  if  so,  what  the  cre- 
dit equivalent  of  the  work  shall  be  and  hov;  it  may  most 
profitably  be  divided;  for  example,  between  the  follov7ing 
types  of  preparation;   (a)  independent  reading,  study  and 
research  under  guidance;  (b)  attendance  on  courses  as  an  » 
auditor;  and  (c)  work  in  seminar  courses  of  various  types. ^ 

This  University  requires  that  each  student's  plan  be  filed 
with  the  Registrar  preferably  before  the  beginning  of  the  first 
semester  of  the  senior  year  and  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
second  week  of  his  last  semester. 

Each  department  must  file  a  copy  of  the  written  examination 
which  is  given  in  connection  with  the  independent  study  with  the 
'committee  on  Scholastic  Standards,     It  is  the  duty  of  this  com- 
jmittee  to  make  from  time  to  time  suggestions  and  criticisms 
jwhich  seem  to  be  in  the  general  interest. 
I       4  Ibido.  p,  ^1 


I  CHAPTER  V 

I' 

THE    PLAN  i 

I         Using  the  data  presented  in  Chapter  III  and  adhering  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  as  explained  in  Chapter  IV,  the  ten- 
'  tative  plan  for  the  construction  of  the  course  will  be  presented. 
The  course  as  voted  by  the  faculty  committee  will  be  elec- 

i 

i tive  to  all  tenth  semester  students  of  nursing. 

j 

Course  descriptions 

299.  INVESTIGATION  OF  SPECIAL  TOPICS.  Second 
semester.    Credits  and  hoiirs  by  arrangement. 
Open  only  to  seniors  with  consent  of  instructor. 

Departmental  Staff. 

i  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  qualified 

'I  students  who  wish  to  extend  their  knov/ledge  by 

'  investigating  special  problems  in  the  field  of 

j  nursing.^ 

POLICIES  FOR  ADMINISTERING  COURSE  ! 

1.  Prerequisites; 

j         Since  this  course  is  elective  and  available  to  all  senior 
students  of  nursing,  the  faculty  committee  will  insist  that  all 
required  courses  in  the  curriculum  have  been  successfully  com- 
pleted with  the  exception  of  the  two  tenth  semester  required 

I 

I  courses  before  registration  in  the  proposed  independent  study 
'  course,  number  299  is  permitted. 


i;         1  The  University  of  Connecticut  Bulletin,  p.  2^0,  Storrs, 
Connecticut:  The  University  of  Connecticut,  vol.  h^,  no.  6, 
April  1950. 


2,  Crediti 

The  college  allows  a  credit  rating  of  from  one  to  six 
credits  to  be  affixed  to  the  course.    For  actual  determination 
of  the  amount  of  credit  the  following  analysis  was  made. 

The  School  of  Imrsing  requires  candidates  for  degrees  to 

have  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  credits  at  the  end  of 

the  tenth  semester.    Follov/ing  the  curriculum  a  student  has 

amassed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ninth  semester  a  total  of  at 

least  one  hundred  and  four  credits.    By  addition  of  the  required 

tenth  semester  credits  the  following  is  noted* 

Total  by  end  of  ninth  semester  10^  credits 

Total  required  course  credits  in  tenth 

semester   h  credits 

Total  without  number  299  108  credits 

Amoujat  required  for  degree  120  credits 

Total  without  number  299  108  credits 

Amount  of  credit  available  for 

number  299  12  credits 

From  the  school's  policy  the  total  credits  allowable  to  a 
student  is  from  one  to  six.  Therefore  a  full  credit  rating  of 
six  is  possible* 

3,  Availability  of  Faculty  Time: 

Reviewing  the  faculty  work  load  it  is  felt  that  there  is 
available  a  total  of  thirty  hours  a  week  to  guide  students  v/ith 
these  projects^ 
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From  an  interview  with  thirty-five  students  now  in  the 
ninth  semester  it  was  found  that  eight  students  were  genuinely- 
interested  in  electing  this  course. 

To  give  more  individual  attention  it  is  proposed  to  break 

this  group  into  two  sections  of  four  each,  meeting  twice  weekly 

for  a  two  hour  period. 

Formal  class  hours  per  week  h  hours     h  credits 

Field  work  -  laboratory  or  li- 
brary research  in  connec- 
tion with  problem  per  week       8  hours  _  2  credits 

Total  per  week  _J.2  hours      6  credits 

Available  Faculty  hours  per 
week 

Two  formal  class  sections  of 

four  hours  each  _  8  hours  a  week 

Leaves  total  of  22  hours  a  week 

Therefore  each  of  the  eight  students  might  possibly  receive 
two  and  three-quarter  hours  for  guidance  and  supervision  exclud- 
ing formal  class  discussion. 

This  requires  faculty  participation  to  be  eight  hours  a 
week  in  formal  class  work;  the  remaining  hours  delegated  to  this 
course  might  be  utilized  for  conference  with  the  students  or  for 
trips  to  the  field  experience  agency  to  supervise  the  students 
experiment  there  and  to  review  direction  and  correction  of  pro- 
gress reports. 


k-m  Orientation  of  student: 

Throughout  the  entire  curriculum  use  of  the  scientific 
1  method  is  encouraged.    The  interest  of  the  student  in  problems 
of  nursing  care  is  caught  and  encouraged  early  in  the  clinical 
experience.    This  is  especially  true  of  the  small  classes  in 
clinical  instruction.    The  student  is  thus  oriented  and  moti- 
vated as  to  method,  problems  and  the  available  areas  of  studj?-. 
She  will  then  make  her  o\m  selection  of  the  problem  for  study 
and  submit  an  application  for  guided  independent  study  with  the 
statement  of  the  problem  for  faculty  approval  during  the  ninth 
semester.    This  will  allow  perusal  by  the  faculty  committee  and 
consultation  with  the  student,  other  schools  in  the  university 
and  outside  agencies, 

A  series  of  three  meetings  will  be  given  by  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  to  the  students  in  the  ninth 
semester.    These  meetings  will  serve  as  an  explanation  of  a 
course  in  independent  study  and  v/ill  stress  course  plan  and  re- 
quirements, the  creative  advantages,  the  need  and  responsibility 
of  a  profession  to  do  research. 
5.  Selection  of  a  Problem: 

The  problem  can  be  selected  in  tv/o  ways.  The  first  way  is 
the  presentation  of  a  problem  by  the  student — one  that  would  be 
of  interest  to  hero 

The  second  method  of  selection  of  a  problem  for  students 
desiring  to  do  research  but  without  any  specific  problem  is  to 


make  available  to  the  hospitals  and  agencies  with  which  they  af- 
filiate in  the  state  of  Connecticut  the  opportunity  to  submit 
problems  which  they  would  like  studied. 

Every  proposed  problem  is  first  reviewed  by  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Nursing  for  the  following i 

a.  To  determine  its  v/orth — only  problems  of  real  value 

will  be  approved, 
bo  To  determine  its  scope — a  problem  whose  scope  is 
large  will  be  reduced  to  fit  the  time  and  existing 
facilities. 

c.  To  determine  the  advised  method  of  procedure — a  ten- 
tative plan  of  information  can  be  found  and  who  could 
best  advise  will  be  laid  out. 

d.  To  determine  the  ability  of  the  student  to  do  the 
problem  selected. 

e.  To  determine  the  time  needed  in  relation  to  student 
time  available. 

6.  Limitations  of  the  Course: 

a.  The  student  must  be  in  the  tenth  semester  because  the 
students  are  on  campus  for  only  this  last  semester  of 
the  senior  year. 

b.  There  are  geographical  limitations  because  the  facili- 
ties for  nursing  experience  are  scattered: 

(all  basic  clinical  experience  located  in  New 
Haven  sixty-five  miles  away) 


(psychiatric  experience  located  in  Middletown 
forty  miles  away) 

(urban  public  health  experience  located  in  Hart- 
ford twenty-seven  miles  away) 

c.  The  class  load  carried  by  the  student  is  a  limiting 
factor, 

d.  The  cost  of  the  project  is  to  be  assumed  by  the  student. 
7.  Availability  of  University  Facilities: 

It  has  been  established  by  the  University  that  students 
pursuing  individual  study  plans  are  invited  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  facilities  and  faculty  of  any  and  all  departments  of  the 
University.     It  appears  that  the  School  of  Nursing  can  best 
utilize  the  physical  advantages  of  the  follov7ing  departments  to 
pursue  more  detailed  research. 

a.  The  Wilbur  Cross  Library  containing  approxiniately 
115,000  volumes  and  with  an  evergrowing  collection  of 
nursing  and  allied  data, 

b.  The  Nursery  School  where  in  collaboration,  detailed 
studies  can  be  made  of  normal  child  development, 

c.  The  Infirmary,  a  fifty  bed  hospital,  where  actual 
nursing  experience  and  experimentation  is  available, 

d.  The  engineering  laboratories  to  supply  required  equip- 
ment and  models  for  experimentation  on  work  simplifica- 
tion. 

e.  The  extension  staff  is  suited  to  provide  the  students 
with  field  experience  in  the  rural  health  and  welfare 


protection  program, 
f •  The  School  of  Business  where  study  can  be  made  on  re- 
cording techniques,  forms  and  filing  as  applies  in  ad- 
ministration of  a  head  nurse  unit. 

g.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  where  student  can  do  research 
on  collecting  data  about  therapeutics  especially  the 
development  and  action  of  nev/er  drugs. 

h.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  offers  its  laboratory 
facilities  in  the  fields  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
chemistry,  bacteriology,  sociology  and  psychology. 

i.  The  School  of  Home  Economics  presents  the  student  with 
the  chance  to  delve  into  the  area  of  nutrition. 

8.  Available  Off -Campus  Facilities: 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  on  the  campus  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Connecticut,  the  following  agencies  could  assist: 

a.  Industrial  plants  in  Willimantic,  a  large  thread  mill 
center,  a  distance  of  four  miles,  where  the  student 
could  carry  out  a  project  in  industrial  aspects  of 
nursing. 

b.  The  Tovm  Health  Council  of  Mansfield  on  campus  is  being 
organized  and  presents  the  opportunity  of  functioning 
in  a  rural  community  health  program. 

c.  Urban  public  health  nursing  agency  available  for  study- 
ing public  health  nursing  problems  in  Hartford. 


d.  Hartford,  the  insurance  center  of  the  world,  affords 
the  student  limitless  data  and  statistics  on  health 
and  accident  records. 

e.  The  Windham  Memorial  Hospital  in  Willimantic,  a  rural 
hospital,  could  furnish  opportunities  for  investigation 
and  research  of  t he  functioning  of  medical  care  in  a 
smaller  hospital. 

f.  The  Veteran's  Hospital  in  Nev/ington,  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately thirty-five  miles,  affords  the  student  an 
insight  into  the  methods  and  progress  of  nursing  under 
governmental  supervision. 

g.  The  Rocky  Hill  Hospital,  approximately  forty  miles  from 
campus,  specializes  in  the  care  of  chronically  ill, 
convalescent  and  geriatric  patients.    This  is  also 

the  largest  rehabilitation  center  in  the  state. 
9.  Liason  Policies: 

A  student  whose  problem  requires  cooperation  or  assistance 
from  other  schools  in  the  university  will,  at  the  time  of  ac- 
ceptance in  the  course,  after  a  review  of  the  problem  by  the 
faculty  committee,  be  so  assigned. 

The  faculty  committee  of  the  School  of  Nursing  will  con- 
tact the  other  school  and  assign  the  student  to  report  to  this 
faculty  member  so  that  interruption  schedules  are  kept  to  a 
minimum. 

While  the  student  is  doing  her  research  work  in  the  depart- 
ment she  will  be  responsible  to  that  faculty  member  for  guidance 
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as  required. 

Those  students  requiring  assistance  from  agencies  outside  ^ 
the  University  of  Connecticut  will  be  assigned  to  the  one  or  | 

several  agencies  most  applicable  to  the  problems  needs  by  the  ' 

ii 

faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing,    All  arrangements  will  be  | 

concluded  by  the  faculty  and  the  director  of  the  agency,    Stu-  j 

1 

dents  will  be  accompanied  by  a  faculty  member  on  their  initial 
visit  to  assure  complete  understanding  and  cooperation. 

While  using  the  facilities*  at  these  agencies  the  student 
is  responsible  to  the  director  and  will  conform  to  all  rules 
and  regulations  in  those  areas. 

The  administrative  policies  to  be  set  dovm  for  the  School 
of  Nursing  might  be  summarized  as  follows: 

a.  It  is  to  be  elective  for  any  tenth  semester  student 
in  the  School  of  Nursing. 

b.  All  required  courses  must  be  successfully  completed 
leaving  a  balance  of  six  credits  for  this  course. 

c.  The  students  should  be  encouraged  to  take  the  course 
at  least  as  a  replacement  for  one  three-credit  course 
but  preferably  as  a  replacement  for  two  three-credit 
courses  or  for  six  credits. 

do  Two  two-hour  periods  be  set  aside  per  section  for 
faculty  participation  in  formal  class  discussion  and 
at  least  two  hours  per  student  per  week  in  addition 
for  supervision  and  guidance. 


e.  Each  student »s  plan  should  be  filed  preferably  before 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  semester  and  not  later 
than  the  end  of  the  first  v/eek  of  the  tenth  semester. 

f •  All  students  are  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  on 
orientation  to  independent  study  during  the  ninth 
semester, 

g.  Nursing  care  problems  might  be  submitted  by  hospitals 
and  agencies  with  which  this  school  has  an  affiliation, 

h.  All  students  must  submit  weekly  progress  reports  on 
the  status  of  the  problem, 

i.  All  students  must  conform  to  rules  and  regulations  of 
other  departments  when  carrying  out  research  problems 
in  these  departments, 

J,  All  students  must  conform  to  rules  and  regulations  of 
outside  agency  when  v/orking  there, 

k.  Every  student  leaving  campus  to  do  research  at  an 
agency  must  notify  her  advisor,  or  the  School  of 
Nursing  Office  of  this  intention, 

1,  All  arrangem-ents  for  cooperation  or  assistance  from 
other  schools,  hospitals  or  agencies  will  be  made  by 
the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing  or  a  faculty  repre- 
sentative appointed  by  her, 

m.  A  faculty  committee  on  independent  studies  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Nursing, 


THE  COURSE  -  INVESTIGATION  OF  SPECIAL  TOPICS 


Objectives : 

The  objectives  of  the  coiirse  are: 

a.  To  help  the  student  to  study  problems  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  draw  sound  conclusions 
and  make  recommendations  for  more  effective  nurs- 
ing care. 

b.  To  give  these  students  an  opportunity  to  present 
and  discuss  problems  with  one  another. 

Co  To  foster  professional  growth  by  faculty  -  student 
approach  to  problems, 

d.  To  analyze  antiquated  methods  and  equipment  which 
have  been  perpetuated  and  propose  more  modern 
methods, 

e.  To  benefit  patients  and  hospitals  because  of  re- 
search on  actual  problems  submitted  by  hospitals. 

The  value  of  group  guidance  in  developing  essential  skills 
for  independent  study  has  been  considered.    Therefore,  class 
hours  have  been  set  aside  for  the  presentation  of  important 
background  material  on  methods  of  research.    The  general  plan, 
therefore,  is  to  allot  sixty  hours  for  formal  classes  in  the 
semester  of  fifteen  v/eeks  and  the  remaining  hours  to  be  used 
for  independent  research. 
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IITOSTIGATION  OF  SPECIAL  TOPICS 
Sixty  Hours 

Class  Organization                                          Student  Activity 

1.  Introduction  -  2  hours 

a.  Review  of  techniques  of  the           Students  participate  in 
scientific  method                           group  discussion  method 

b.  Development  of  scientific 
attitude 

2.  Recognition  and  Definition  of               Each  student  presents 
Problem  -  h  hours                                   her  problem  to  group, 

a.  Purpose  of  student  in  selecting    giving  background,  rea- 
problem                                           son  for  selection  so 

b.  Source  of  problems                          that  each  student  is 

c.  Criteria  for  selection                   introduced  to  the  work 

the  others  are  doing. 

3.  Collection  of  Information  -  h  hours      All  questions  brought 

a.  Use  of  library                                before  class  so  that 
b«  Developing  a  bibliography              all  students  will  bene- 
c.  Inspection  of  studies  in  library  fit  from  questions  and 

answers  regarding  the 
method  of  investigation 
and  apply  the  knowledge 
to  their  work. 

1 

Class  Organization 
Delimitation  of  Studies  -  2  hoiirs 

a.  Reading 

b.  Thinking 

c.  Observing 

d.  Discussing 
Suggestions  for  Apprentice 
Writers  -  h  hours 

a.  Collection  of  data 

b.  Notetaking 

c.  Bibliographical  setup 


Student  Activity 


Methods  of  Research  -  h  hours 

a.  Historical 

b.  Experimental 

c.  Philosophical 

d.  Observational 

Seminar  on  Progress  -  2  hours 


Student  prepares  weekly 
report  on  what  research 
she  has  done,  where  she 
did  the  research  and  to 
date  what  benefit  the  re- 
search has  been  to  her 
problem. 


Each  student  gives  a  re- 
port of  v^hat  has  been  her 
course  of  investigation, 
what  she  has  found,  how  it 
applies  to  her  problem  and 
what  her  difficulties  have 
been. 


I 


hi 


Class  Organization 

8.  Discussion  of  Work  Simplifica- 
tion -  h  hours 

a.  Principles  of  work  sim- 
plification 

b.  Flow  process  charts  - 
Gilbreth  symbols 

c.  Time  and  motion  studies 

9.  Discussion  of  New  Equipment  in 
Nursing  -  2  hours 

a.  New  Methods 

b«  Work  Simplification  (cont.) 
10, Seminar  -  2  hours 

ll.Essentials  of  Good  Research  -  2 
hours 

a,  Revievj  and  clarification 

b.  Formulation  of  hypotheses 
12, Interpretation  -  2  hours 

a.  Discussion  of  interpreting 
findings 

b.  Use  of  tables  and  graphs  to 
see  relationships 

13 .Seminar  -  2  hours 


Student  Activity 
Group  discussion.  See 
movies  on  v/ork  simplifi- 
cation method  and  its  ap« 
plication  to  home  and 
hospital. 


Participates  in  conduct- 
ing time  and  motion  stud- 
ies.   Consults  models  of 
new  equipment* 
Students  attend  seminar 
on  progress  of  problems. 


Students  present  progress 
on  problems  in  seminar. 


Class  Organization 
1^.  Methods  of  Evaluation  -  2  hours 

15.  Study  of  data  -  h  hours 

a.  Patterns  noted 

b.  Conclusions  drawn 

16.  Seminar  -  2  hours 


17.  Report  Xfriting  -  h  hours 

a.  Organization 

18,  Seminar  -  2  hours 

19*  Evaluation  of  findings  -  2  hours 

20.  Examination  (written)  -  2  hours 

21,  Responsibility  of  Profession 
for  Research  -  2  hours 

22 o  Methods  of  Publishing  Data  -  2 
hours 

23.  Examination  (oral)  -  2  hours 


Student  Activity 


In  a  seminar,  students 
discuss  each  other's  pa- 
pers in  the  presence  of 
members  of  the  faculty. 


Students  present  progress 
in  seminar  group. 

Students  take  "v/ritten 
examination. 


Presentation  of  results 
of  research  in  form  of  a 
thesis. 

Students  participate  in 
oral  examination. 
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POLICIES  ON  EVALUATION: 


!•  Seminar  Periods:. 

Seminar  periods  v/ill  be  held  every  two  weeks.    At  these 
sessions  the  student  will  give  a  report  of  what  has  been  her 
coiirse  of  investigation,  what  she  has  found,  how  it  applies  di- 
rectly with  her  assignment  and  what  has  been  her  difficulties. 

The  advantages  of  these  are  manyfold: 

a.  It  shows  the  students  and  instructor  the  method 
of  investigation  on  various  problems. 

b.  It  shows  the  progress  being  made  by  the  inves- 
tigation. 

c.  It  allows  others  to  prosper  from  one's  investi- 
gation. 

d.  It  develops  confidence  in  expressing  individual 
research  before  others. 

2.  Progress  Reports: 

A  weekly  progress  report  will  be  submitted  by  each  student 
on  what  research  she  has  done,  where  she  did  the  research  and 
to  date  what  benefit  the  research  has  been  to  her  problem. 

These  reports  will  be  reviewed  by  the  instructor  and  re- 
ported to  the  class  with  the  advice  noted.    If  too  much  time  is 
being  spent  on  minor  details  this  will  be  discussed;  also  if 
the  conclusions  are  unsound,  or  if  the  chain  of  continuity  is 
broken.    This  will  keep  the  student  aware  that  research  progress 
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is  necessarily  one  of  building  the  foundation  and  a  structure 
of  scientific  concrete  evidence, 
3.  Determination  of  a  Grade: 

From  these  reports  a  report  v/ill  be  compiled  and  on  this, 
the  project  reports,  discussion  and  examination  the  grade  will 
be  determined. 

Conforming  to  the  rules  of  the  University  of  Connecticut 
an  oral  and  vrritten  examination  v^ill  be  given  besides  the  re- 
port on  the  project. 

The  written  examination  will  consist  of  a  two  hour  examin- 
ation on  the  elements  of  scientific  research.    This  material 
will  be  covered  in  group  discussion  and  will  measure  the  depth 
of  understanding  of  research  attained  by  preparing  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

The  oral  examination  will  consist  of  a  question  period  by 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Nursing  along  with  outside  school 
faculty  members  (external  examiners)  and  the  material  will  be 
the  student ^s  problem, 
h.  Distinction  Candidate: 

All  other  schools  at  the  University  utilize  the  indepen- 
dent study  course  as  a  means  to  individual  recognition  in  their 
particular  field.    All  students  completing  the  course  v:ith  a 
high  degree  of  competence  are  at  commencement  rewarded  with  the 
title  of  "distinction  scholar"  in  the  school. 
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Conforming  to  this  plan  and  establishing  a  course  for  the 
first  time  in  the  School  of  Nursing  whereby  this  title  can  be 
given  to  our  graduates,  all  students  completing  course  number 
299  with  above  average  grades  will  be  so  honored. 

The  evaluation  policies  to  be  set  down  for  the  School  of 
Nursing  might  be  summarized  as  follows: 

a.  A  two-hour  seminar  will  be  held  every  two  weeks  to 
discuss  the  progress  made  by  each  student. 

bo  All  students  must  submit  weekly  progress  reports  on 
the  status  of  the  problem. 

c.  All  students  must  submit  theses  at  the  second  last 
session  of  the  course* 

d.  All  students  to  receive  a  passing  grade  in  the  course 
must  present  themselves  for  both  the  oral  and  the 
written  examinations* 


CHAPTER  VI 


CONCLUSIOIIS  AND  RECOMIENDATIONS 

I,  Conclusions 

a.  Independent  studies  have  been  found  valuable  in  other 
schools  in  the  University  of  Connecticut. 

b»  Independent  studies  have  been  found  valuable  in  other 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  of  America  which  from  1850  have  been  expanding 
and  are  proving  advantageous  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  75  per  cent  of  colleges  are  now  using  it 
fruitfully, 

Co  The  sampling  vrould  indicate  that  collegiate  schools 
of  nursing  are  not  using  guided  independent  study 
methods. 

d.  It  was  found  possible  to  set  up  the  proposed  plan 
within  the  philosophy  and  teaching  methods  reported 
in  the  literature. 

60  The  proposed  plan  would  be  feasible  within  the  frame- 
work and  policies  of  the  University  of  Connecticut 
and  the  facilities  available  within  the  University 
and  the  community. 

II.  Recommendations 

a.  The  faculty  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  School 
of  Nursing  study  the  plan  and  try  it  out. 


The  School  of  Nursing  policies  as  outlined  be  evalua 
ted  and  either  selected  or  modifiedo 
This  study  might  serve  as  a  source  of  data  for  other 
collegiate  schools  of  nursing  wishing  to  establish  a 
similar  course© 
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